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JAPANESE „IVORY CARVINGS. 

AT first thought there seems little connection between tobacco 
and decorative art, says William Elliott. Griffis in the April 
Harpers, yet in Japan the filthy weed has been a potent 
influence in art. Before tobacco was introduced by the Portu- 
gese in the sixteenth century there were ivory cutters and ivory; 
but the national use of tobacco made ivory carving a branch of 
the fine arts. The special artistic products resulting from the 
national nse of the weed are the nMsiiki and the tobacco ion. 
The tobacco- bon, or smoker's tray, is a little cabinet with silver- 
ed fire-bowl and ash-pot with perforated covers. On two hooks 
in front is hung an inviting pipe with brass bowl the size of a 
half thimble. Then there are sliding drawers full of mild Shi- 
biku tobacco cut into threads as fine as a hair. Other equip- 
ments are tube cleaners, matches, and a complete smoker's out- 




CORNER IN PARLOR IN THtt APARTMENTS OF E. BERKY WALL. 

fit. The visitor at a Japanese house, after being regaled with 
tea and cake in tiny dishes, next sees the rosy-cheeked maid 
enter with the tobacco bon. On a mimic mountain of white 
ashes reposes a red cone of glowing coal like a volcano peak. A 
pinch of fine-cut rolled into a pill is put into the brass pipe 
bowl, and a light is had by touching it to the coal. Then sit- 
ting back on one's heels, elbow in palm and pipe in mouth, soci- 
ability and smoke become the order of the hour. Pendent from 
the girdle of the visitor one will see a long narrow, an oblong, 
and perhaps a small oval, bag of leather, or of fine plaited bam- 
boo thread, or of paper, stamped so as to closely imitate leather. 
These three pouches contain the pipe, fine-cut tobacco, and flint 
and steel. The clasp of the pouch will usually "be a piece'of 
elaborate art in gold, inlaid or repousse metal. Connecting these 
utensils of the smoker by a silken cord, like a ganglion its 
nerves, is a knob or mass of carved ivory called a nfitsukfi. The 
netsuke' as to use is a button; as to art it is a statuette, figure, 
bust, group, pun, or riddle, carved with exquisite skill. To the 
production ofthis one article nearly all the ivory imported into 
Japan during the last three centuries has been applied. 




A BIT OF THE MUSIC ROOM IN THE APARTMENTS OF E. BERRT WALL. 

On a Japanese dress of the old style neither pins, hooks and 
eyes, nor buttons (in our sense) were used. AH the flowing gar- 
ments, whose weight fell on shoulders or waist, were held in 
order by the wide and many-folded girdle. Fashion, the real 
Tycoon of Japan, decreed the use, not of the ponderous clay 
pipes or china bowls of the Dutchman, but of Lilliputian pellet- 
holders of brass the size of a chincapin shell. This requires con- 
stant refilling, and fire at hand to relight. This may be done 
either at the glowing charcoal in the house hibachi (fire brazier) 
or with a line of smoking tow held in the hand as one walks. 

The most common method, however, is to dump the spent 
and smoking wad, and borrow fire from that. Hence the need 
of a fire-holder ever ready at hand and portable. By a happy 
thought the button holding the pouches to the girdle was hol- 
lowed out on the upper side and made the receptacle. At first 
this button was cut from hard wood selected from brier and 
other roots, as being less likely to burn — an idea illustrated in 
modern American pipes of the same material. The Japanese 
word for root is tig, and that meaning to fix, hold, or hand, is 
tsuk4, hence the origin of the name netsuke. Even now the 
Japanese bimbo, or poor man, uses only a wooden button and 
wad-holder— a true netsuke 1 — while the rich and well-to-do sport 
their ivory carvings, which range in value from a bu (quarter- 
dollar) to five hundred dollars. The button tucked up under the 
light girdle holds pipe and pouch snugly and gracefully. 

The use of the weed, in spite of restrictive law and violent 
pamphleteering, became very general among all classes in the 
seventeenth century, until at last even the Mikado, the son of 
heaven, sat on the invisible throne in a halo of smoke. A de- 
mand for elegant nStsuke' grew up, and ivory carving developed 
into a steady and lucrative trade, in which some of the nimblest 
fingers of the best artist carvers won fame, riches, and, sweeter 
than all, social rewards. The names of famous Japanese ivorists 
of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth century 
are household words among native connoisseurs and collectors. 
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